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Beards’ History of the 
United States 


First. We have written a topical, not a narrative, history. We have tried 
to set forth the important aspects, problems, and movements of each period, 
bringing in the narrative rather by way of illustration. 


Second. We have emphasized those historical topics which help to ex- 
plain how our nation has come to be what it is to-day. 


Third. We have dwelt fully upon the social and economic aspects of our 
history, especially in relation to the politics of each period. 


Fourth. We have treated the causes and results of wars, the problems of 
financing and sustaining armed forces, rather than military strategy. These 
are the subjects which belong to a history for civilians. These are matters 
which civilians can understand—matters which they must understand, if they 
are to play well their part in war and peace. 


Fifth. We have given special attention to the history of those current 
questions which must form the subject matter of sound instruction in citizen- 
ship. 

Sixth. We have borne in mind that America, with all her unique char- 
acteristics, is a part of general civilization. Accordingly we have given 
diplomacy, foreign affairs, world relations, and the reciprocal influences of 
nations their appropriate place. 


Seventh. We have deliberately aimed at standards of maturity. The 
study of a mere narrative calls mainly for the use of the memory. We have 
aimed to stimulate habits of analysis, comparison, association, reflection, and 
generalization—habits calculated to enlarge as well as inform the mind. We 
have been at great pains to make our text clear, simple and direct; but we 
have earnestly sought to stretch the intellects of our readers—to put them 
upon their mettle. Most of them will receive the last of their formal instruc- 
tion in the high school. The world will soon expect maturity from them. 
Their achievements will depend upon the possession of other powers than 
memory alone. The effectiveness of their citizenship in our republic will be 
measured by the excellence of their judgment as well as the fullness of their 
information. 
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IDEALS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

OF THE ROCHESTER SCHOOLS! 

THE city of Rochester has a total popula- 
tion of approximately three hundred thou- 
sand, a publie school population of about 
forty-five the day 


schools, and an additional school popula- 


thousand in regular 


tion of approximately fifteen thousand, 
largely in the parochial schools. 
For twenty years the Board of Educa- 


tion has consisted of five members elected 


by the people of the city at large. This 
board meets as a committee of the whole 
for the transaction of all business. For 


this purpose the board meets on Friday 
morning of each week, at eleven o'clock, 
and holds a two hour session. In addition 
two regular public meetings are held each 
month, 

Too high a tribute can not be paid to 
the intelligence and the devotion of those 
who have made up the personnel of this 
No task for the 
improvement of the publie schools is too 


board during these years. 


great nor is any task too small to secure 
from every member, regardless of time re- 
quired, the most intelligent and conscien- 
tious consideration. To their vision, de- 
votion, and clear-cut conception of what 
constitutes sound administrative principles 
of organization, is due more than to any 
other factor, whatever progress has been 
attained in publie-schoo] development in 
the city of Rochester. 

If we interpret correctly the purpose 
which the honored president of this depart- 
ment had in suggesting this subject, it was 

1 Read before the Department of Superintend- 
ence, Atlantic City, February 28, 
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to secure a composite of possible value to 
the department as a whole through a state 
ment from each of several city school sys 
tems of the particular respects in which the 
community concerned had been peculiarly 
for 


school development 


favorable certain phases of public 
It is a spirit of desire 
to share in the fulfillment of that purpose 
that we approach this discussion of the sub 
ject. It will, of 


the outset that this very purpose precludes 


course, be understood at 


the discussion of those weaknesses and im 
perfections of which we all have our full 
share. 

The 


school system is such that its activities seem 


complexity of any modern city 


almost innumerable. And, yet, for each 
activity there is or should be a well defined 
aim or ideal. Furthermore, each of these 
manifold undertakings is designed to play 
a major or minor part, but in any event 
an indispensable part, in that all compre- 
task of 
abiding, and responsibility-sensing citizens 


hensive making intelligent, law- 


of the republic. To discuss isolated activi 
ties without relating them to this ultimate 
aim of all public-school work, is to endan 
ger perspective; and to dwell on ultimate 
aims, however worthy, is to lose ourselves 
in generalities. We shall, accordingly, at- 
tempt to avoid these extremes by sketch- 
ing, first, the larger units of school organi- 
zation and the characteristic work which 
each has to perform; and secondly, by dis 
cussing certain factors which are for the 
most part common to these units and es 
sential to their success. 

Of these larger units of school organiza- 


tion there are six. The elementary. con- 
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lergarten and grades ont 


yt 
sisting of the kin 


to SIX inclusive; the intermediate or 


grades ten, eleven 


City Normal of two the Continua- 


tion or part-time unit; 


years ; 
and finally, the unit 
for adult education. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


We the kindergarten because 


of its possibilities for beginning and effec 


tively continuing the development of 


believe in 


ehar 
acter qualities through social cooperation, 
such de- 
ideal 
instinets are 
To the 


and we furthermore believe that 


should be the absorbing 
Child 


age ol 


velopment 
of the 
dominant at the 


kindergarten. 
four. 
kindergarten is entrusted the great respon- 
sibility and the most delicate task of so 
balancing self-expression and_ self-repres- 
sion as to develop a human personality that 
is at the same time self-sufficient yet help- 
ful and 
progress that can be sensed but 
All attempts to test the full value 
of the kindergarten in the later school work 


cooperative. It is all a type of 


not meas- 


ured, 


of the child have failed as far as anything 
like 


and they will continue to fail in so far as 


scientific conclusions are concerned, 
the kindergarten realizes this ideal because 
the kindergarten is essentially a thing of 
We are 
the 
primary grades catch that spirit and lead 
fulfillment 
having the kindergarten prepare for the 


the spirit and not of the letter. 


vastly more concerned with having 


it on to its than we are in 
first grade in the sense ordinarily under- 
stood. We are not unmindful of the other 
legitimate claims of the kindergarten but 
we are simply attempting to formulate 
what to our mind is its characteristic aim 
and the terms of which all suecesses and 
failures are to be interpreted. 

It is probably safe to say that no unit 
of our school system is more thoroughly 


established than is the kindergarten. In 


junior 


and twelve: the 
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the city there are forty-three elementary 
schools and with but one exception kinder 
provided in all. 7 


gartens are The one ex 
ception is in a school but recently annexed 
Whatever there is of 


in the widespread establishment of this unit 


that 


to the city. merit 


is due to foresight was manifested 
more than thirty vears ago, for it was in 
1888 that kindergartens were permanently 
established as an integral part of the pub- 
lie-sechool system ot the city of Rochester. 


We believe that the dominant aim of 
education during the remainder of this 
elementary -school period should be to lay 


the foundation in those common elements 
which are essential alike to the later prog 
ress of the individual and to the welfare 
of the country. A proper respect for the 
the child and the the 


community dictates during this period an 


rights of needs oft 


education that will advance the child in his 
ability. 


1, To read, write and speak correctly the Englis! 


language, and to know and use intelligently 


the elementary processes of arithmetic. By 
common consent these are the fundamentals 
without which neither the knowledge nor the 


training essential to the fullest enjoyment of 

life, to economic independence, and to satis 
fact ry citize nship, ean be secured, 

2. To 


health and 


know and to 


observe the laws of physi } 

well being. 

To know and to appreciate the geography 
history of his own community, state and union, 


and of the world at large; to realize his share 


in the social, civic, and jndustrial order of 


such democracy as ours, and to meet to the 


full the obligations which such knowledge and 


appreciation should engender, to the end that 
justice, sympathy and loyalty may character 
ize his personal and community life. 


4. To share intelligently and appreciably in the 


fine and useful arts through the pursuit of 
drawing, music and literature; of manual 


training and the household arts as they are 


related to the three universal needs of 


rreat 
great 


food, clothing and shelter, 
Here, then 
It is comprehensive enough to include the 


is our common foundation 
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tools of language and nun ber: a trained 
mind and sound body to use them in life’s 
activities; a moral nature appealed to and 
thereby stimulated and made intelligent 
with reference to the great social and civic 
obligations; the esthetic life awakened; the 
universal craving for the use of the human 
hand gratified, and its indispensable con- 
tribution to the arts and industries of life 
recognized. It is an ideal and yet there is 
not a single one of its elements with which 
any one of us would be willing to dispense. 
It touches simply those latent possibilities 
of a human being, and for the public school] 
to allow any one of these to remain latent 
is to deprive the individual and to ignore 
the larger life of the community. 

So far as our own community is con- 
cerned we believe that this elementary- 
school period should cover the first six 
grades only and that then the junior high 
or intermediate school unit should be in- 
troduced for the three grades. Regardless 
of the educational angle from which the 
problem is viewed, there is a demand for 
each elementary school in any way con- 
that 


common-school period beyond the time re 


sistent with economy. To prolong 
quired for a reasonably adequate ground- 
ing in the essentials peculiar to the needs 
of all, is a serious responsibility to assume. 
Intelligent and purposeful use of the tools 
placed within the grasp of the pupil during 
the first six grades, is the immediate de- 
mand beyond these grades if interest is to 
beget application and application power. 
The junior high school conceived of as 
anything short of varied facilities and 
groupings primarily for purposes of gen- 
eral education, is not to be defended. A 
mere facing of the facts of life, however, 
forces us to recognize that the vocational 
loom larger in some cases 


elements will 


than in others according as necessity re- 
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quires an early departure from school and 
consequently dictates an early though pre 
mature choice. For the publie schools to 


ignore the needs of this large and impor- 
tant group in the country’s economy, by 
failing to provide facilities adapted to their 
needs, or to reason their needs from the 
needs of what might be called the academi 
type, to whom the college is accessible and 
the professions are to be re 


And 


those who 


by whom 
cruited, is the undemocratic course. 
what shall be said coneerning 
may or may not remain in school beyond 
the the them ? 


Whether they do remain or withdraw de- 


time when law releases 
pends almost wholly upon the ability of the 
public school through activities of value 
in themselves and of interest to this group, 
to hold them past this dead-center. 

But if the approach be from the angle 
of recognizing the changed and changing 
factors in edueation during these character 
istic years from twelve to fifteen, then es 
sentially the same conclusion is reached; 
namely, that a wider range of facilities is 
required than can consistently be provided 
school. 


It is by no 
that 


for each elementary 


means mere rhetoric to say during 


these vears of pre-adolescence and early 
adolescence the normal boy and girl are 
consciously trying to find themselves in 


terms of life’s work. The ambition for a 
eareer now begins to be stripped of much 
of the ecaprice that formerly characterized 
it. The great vocational highways through 
which youth hopes to reach its prom sed 
land, are now natural and fitting subjects 
for serious consideration. The one leading 


to college and professional life has ever 


e second- 


been kept open and lighted by tl 
ary school and it is vital to the welfare of 
all that it should be. 
the experience of life be 


Sut it is not the only 
highway. All 


yond the school and of failures and 
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drawals from within, should have taught 
us that lesson far more effectively than they 
have. Has the school no responsibility for 
lighting up these other great highways of 
and of 


life, when we know at the outset that these 


commercial and industrial, home 
are the highways which through choice or 
hecessity the great body of our boys and 
girls will take? So long as we assume this 
‘*no responsibility’’ attitude, so long will 
that one highway which we have recognized 
be crowded with misfits. Should not the 
skills required, the intelligence and charae- 
ter qualities demanded, and the compensa- 
tions offered in these directions, be subjects 


reckoned 


tion of the school during these years when 


properly within the considera- 
they are bound to be subjects of serious 
consideration in the life of the child? If 
so, then our facilities during this period will 
include the elementary but real and type 
processes of these other great vocational 
highways. 

There is a third approach to this prob- 
brief 


It coneerns the larger development 


lem, to which reference should be 
made. 
of this responsibility-sensing process as re- 
lated to civic duties. We may teach civies 
and preach civics, but we shall not even 
approximate our possibilities in the way of 
arriving at right civie conduct until defi- 
nitely organized attempts are made to en- 
able our boys and girls to live out in the 
school community the true principles of 
civic conduct. Our work in health educa- 
tion and physical training to-day is actu- 
ally influencing the physical conduct of 
But this 


did not become true until we clearly saw 


pupils. No one now questions it. 
that not an examination in physiology but 
right physical conduct was the only effec- 
test of health The 
principles told with reference to 
The text-book study of civics plays no 


tive education. same 


civics. 
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larger part in the civie conduct of boys 
and girls than the study of the science of 
know it 
plays in the art of using cor- 
And this is 


text-book 


language, as we through formal 
grammar, 
rectly the English language. 
no sareastic reference to the 
study of these subjects. They have their 
place, but at best they are but one means 
of reaching one side, and that the impres- 
sion side, of the kind of education which 


We believe 


that the junior high school, as a separate 


they are designed to advance. 


unit, offers peculiar advantages for the de 
velopment of this art of living out the true 
It affords that kind 


of essential homogeneity which it is so diffi- 


principles of civie life. 


cult if not impossible to secure under other 


eonditions. This matter of student self- 
government and student organizations is 


not a mere device nor a matter for super- 
ficial consideration. They are rather to be 
regarded as invaluable means of securing 
choices and the assumption of responsibil- 
ity during that hero worshipping age when 
the expression of these things is of such 
significance. 

In short, we have attempted during the 
junior high-school period as a separate unit 
of school organization, to continue under 
what seemed to us most effective conditions, 
those fundamental processes begun in the 
elementary school and at the same time to 
recognize the changed and changing fac- 
tors involved in the more purposeful use of 
these processes. We are now completing 
the sixth year of the first school to be es- 
tablished and practically the second year 
of the second school. A third and fourth 
are now in the process of construction and 
their completion will fulfill the 
plan of the Board of Education to provide 
one such central school for each quarter 


original! 


of the city. 
The characteristic work of the secondary 
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unit and of the normal school unit, are too 
familiar to all to require more than a brief 
word. Thus far our development of the 
secondary unit has been rather in the di- 
rection of the cosmopolitan high school than 
school. 


Due largely to a lo- 
high 


of the special 


eal condition, these senior schools 
have their lines of work restricted almost 
entirely to the general college preparatory 
and the commercial courses. The local con- 
dition referred to is the presence of the 
Mechanics Institute, a most excellent insti- 
tution in the field of the practical arts. 
This has stimulated a very great apprecia- 
tion of the importance of these arts, and it 
has at the same time quite naturally been 
looked to by many people in the city as 
providing adequately such education facili- 
ties of this type as the city requires for 
Whether the devel- 
industrial and 
courses in our junior high 


the secondary school. 
opment of these technical 
household arts’ 
schools will ultimately point the way to 
spe ial high schools of the technical order, 
or to provisions for doing these lines of 
work in the present high schools, time alone 
ean tell. We do not hesitate to confess, 
however, that in the light of the larger aims 
of public education the contracts of the 
cosmopolitan high school are to be pre- 
ferred to the isolation of the specialized 
school. 

The Continuation or ‘‘Part-Time’’ 
was established last September and has 


unit 


thus far included boys and girls only who, 
born since September 1, 1905, have with- 
drawn from the regular day school and are 
now employed. It is on the minimum basis 
of four hours each week. Four years have 
thus been allowed by the state for bringing 
into this ‘‘Part-Time’’ school all the boys 
and girls for whom it is designed. 


The for adult 
tially the same as that established in every 


unit education is essen- 
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city school system of the land. It embraces 


the evening schools and the work among 


the adult non-English speaking people, on 


the general principle of meeting them 
wherever a group can be gotten together, 
whether it be in the public school or else 
where. Verv likely the only respect in 
which it might differ favorably from cor- 
responding units elsewhere is in its pro 
or health 


vision for ‘‘ Live a Little Longer’’ 


courses for adult women. For seven years 


these courses have been given. Trained 
nurses and physicians have been the in- 
structors and these have been provided for 
by the Board of Education. The attend- 
ance, on the other hand, has been guaran 
teed by the Chamber of Commerce with the 
result that during these years more than 
been in- 
health 
education from the prenatal period to adult 
life. 

If these 
units of 


two thousand adult women have 


structed in the fundamentals of 


brief sketches of these larger 


school organization have at all 
served their primary purpose, they have 
The 


organization units themselves are but an 


reflected educational aims and ideals. 


index of accomplishments in the way of 
realizing these aims. Any attempt to dis- 
evss the realization of such aims in terms 
6. quantitative and qualitative products is 
fraught with failure from the beginning. 
There are, however, certain additional in- 
dexes of accomplishments which we and 
where desirable and practicable discuss. 

The first such index is a body of teach- 
ers initially well trained and thereafter 
stimulated to and afforded opportunities 
for growth in professional life. 

Much has been said, and said truly, with 
reference to the importance of providing 
in our city school systems greater oppor 
tunities for the teacher to exercise initia- 


tive, independent judgment and construc- 
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passing judgment 


that 


tive imagination. In 


upon this claim, we must recognize 


there has been a certain type of highly 
centralized supervision, consciously or un- 
consciously based on the assumption that 
all wisdom lies at the center and that the 
great task of central supervision is to pre- 
scribe minutely and secure the carrying 
out of detailed instructions on the part of 


those who are working at the cireumfer- 


ence. In so far as this is characteristic of 
central supervision as it represents a single 
department or the system as a whole, it is 
wholly subversive of the exercise of initia- 
tive, of independent judgment, and of con- 
part of the 


The only thing worse than this 


structive imagination on the 
teacher. 
type of centralized autocracy, so far as the 
welfare of the publie school is concerned, is 
the pernicious attitude of those who res- 
pect no standards except those which are 
self-imposed and who at heart protest 
against even the principle of supervision. 
two extremes stands the 


sJetween these 


principle of representative supervision. 
It may properly be referred to as repre- 
sentative supervision just in proportion as 


You and I 


our 


it reflects the collective will. 
find 
tributions through the various groups, so- 


ourselves in and make con- 
cial, voeational and otherwise with which 
we are affiliated. The principals and teach- 
a given school constitute such a 
What the that 


school, central supervision is to the entire 


ers of 
group. principal is to 
system. To me it seems clear that we shall 
never get the root solution of this problem 
until we are setting up representative 
supervision as an ideal and then bending 
all our energies toward its attainment. To 
suppose that the legislating of Teacher’s 
Councils upon eity school systems is a 
fundamental principle in the solution of 


this problem, is as erroneous as to suppose 
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whole problem of recruiting the 


that the 
teaching forces with the kind of character 
and ability required, can be solved through 
inereased salaries alone. 

We are attempting to set up the 
herein implied by making the salaries of 
elementary-school principals adequate; by 
supplying them clerical and professional 
assistance in the school; and by granting 
to such school all possible freedom in thoss 
matters for which the school itself can rea- 
The object of 


initiative and conse- 


sonably be held responsible. 
it all is to stimulate 
quent professional growth. 

Closely allied with this is the principle 
of providing opportunities for advancing 
the educational attainments of teachers in 
service. 

The adoption of this principle by the 
school authorities of the city of Rochester 
dates back to 1907, when provision was 
made that any teacher or principal who 
shall have served the city for seven vears 
may, on recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools and with the approval of 
the Board of Education, be granted a leave 
of absence on half pay, for study or travel 
This was later followed in 1913, by a pro- 
vision that any teacher, principal, or super- 
visor, who attended summer school sessions 
at any institution approved by school an- 
there 
approved, should for the year following re- 


thorities, and took eourses likewise 
ceive an additional salary increment. 
The this 


small but its moral value was great in that 


financial significance of was 
it put a premium upon the importance of 
It fur- 


terms 


growth in the life of the teacher. 


thermore stated in unmistakable 
that growth in the life of the teacher was 
an asset for which the Board of Education 
was willing to pay just so far as funds 
made such payment possible. This sum- 


mer school recognition plan was later fol- 
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lowed some three years ago, by a third plan 


4 


under which any teacher, principal, or 
supervisor is allowed to take extension 


‘courses al the University of Rochester 
whether such courses be primarily of gen- 
eral or professional value, and have both 
registration fees for 
jurses paid by the Board of Education. 
Sinee the 
‘ourses in 1917, 


a hers have 


and tuition such 
introduction of these extension 
nearly thirteen hundred 
this 


availed themselves of 


privilege. 

As a second index we shall name a com- 
netent staff of administrative, directing and 
supervisory heads. Far from discounting 
the principal central supervision, we be- 
lieve that the ability, spirit and organiza- 
tion of the supervisory staff is a very im- 
the 


which the work of a city-school system is 


portant index of effectiveness with 


being earried on. Of the greater part of 
our own staff no word of comment is re- 
quired since it will include those directing 
heads practically common to all city-school 
systems. These are elementary grades and 
kindergartens, junior high-school grades, 
art education, manual training, 


music, 


health edueation and physieal training, 
home economics, special classes and pen- 
manship. There are two or three others, 
however, that may merit a word of com- 
First among these is the Division of 


Research and 


Nearly ten years’ of experience with such 


ment. 
Educational Accounting. 
a division have removed any skepticism 
that may have existed concerning its place 
in a city-school system. That system which 
is not making definite provision for a con- 
tinuous study of all means of improvement, 
both local and general, and that is not like- 
wise making a continuous inventory or sur- 
vey of its own conditions, is, in our judg- 
the 

Another department is that of 


ment, one of essentials. 


neglecting 


Visiting 
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Teachers. Its development to date has 


With the be 


how- 


been extremely conservative. 


ginning of the present school vear, 


ever, our Board of Education entered upon 
the definite policy of establishing these 
positions in the schools themselves through 
placing the development of the work under 


What- 


one unifying and directing head. 


ever compensation there may be for the 
increased extent to which the school has 


taken over sO many important things that 
could be done even better by the home, were 
all homes able and disposed to do these 
things, the fact remains that we all deplore 
the tendency which such action has had to 
diminish the sense of responsibility on the 
part of the home. As a principal we be 
lieve that any investment which promises 
to yield returns in the sense of increasing 
The 


investment. 


this responsibility is amply justified. 


visiting teacher is such an 


Wholly 


sight which 


aside from the knowledge and in 
the 


intelligently and sym 


she may secure outside 


school and bring 
pathetically to bear upon the progress of 
the child in school, there is the unparalleled 
opportunity of interpreting the school to 
the home and of still keeping alive that all 
that no 
factor can take the place of the well-ordered 
A Child Study 
likewise been recognized by uS aS an essen- 
This 


department thus far consists of a directing 


important principle conceivable 


home. Department has 


tial feature of central organization. 


head, one psychologist, two psychological 
examiners, and one person skilled and ex 
perienced in the matter of home visiting. 
The only thing easier than exaggerating 
the possible advantages of such a depart 
ment is ignoring its possible contributions. 
And the last of these directing heads to be 
named is that of Teacher Employment and 
Certification. We have come to the 


own city that this task of 


econ 


viction in our 
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considering applications ; of securing teach- 
ers; of making for them, through their as 
signments, the kind of adjustment which 
will be of mutual value to the teacher and 
to the school; the continuous attention to 
and study of reports coneerning their prog- 
ress; and many other features of like im- 


both 
are all too important to be scat- 


portance to the teacher and to the 
system 
various departments. In 
other the Board of 


our city has believed this to be another 


tered among 


words, Edueation of 
logical and effective means of safeguarding 
that most important index of all public- 
school work, the type of ¢class-room teacher 
in service. 

As a third index of public efficiency we 
would name a grouping of pupils accord- 
ing to sound prineiples of school organiza- 
tion. Briefly stated, such principles in- 
volve both homogeneity and size of classes. 
The first step toward homogeneity beyond 
that of ordinary grading consists in remov- 
ing and organizing under special classes, 
those boys and girls who vary to such an 
extent from normal standard as to require 
special treatment. Among these in our 
system we have recognized special classes 
for the mental defective ; the backward ; the 
non-English speaking; those with defective 
speech habits; the physically crippled; the 
truant and incorrigible; those with defec- 
tive vision; those confined to the hospital 
and to the institution organized for the 
prevention of cruelty to children; as well 
as those who are blessed with special mental 
gifts and attainments. this 
first step there is quite common agreement. 

We believe that it is also important to 


Concerning 


take a second step in the direction of se- 
curing homogeneity by such a refinement 
in grading normal groups according to their 
ability to progress as conditions will per- 


mit. If there be but one class of normal 
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pupils in a given subject, then, of course, 
any refinement in gradation is not possible. 
But if there be several classes then a re- 
finement is not only possible but in our 
judgment highly desirable. To retard thé 
progress of the ablest pupils in a given 
group on the assumption that their retarda- 
tion will contribute enough of value to the 
others to warrant such action, is not whole- 
some philosophy when discussed in terms 
of leadership development. 

The second principle has to do with the 
size of classes among normal groups. It is 
than fifteen the 
Board of Education of the city of Rochester 


now more years since 
decided to build no elementary school class 
rooms with the maximum normal capacity 
of more than thirty-five pupils. School au- 
thorities have since worked consistently in 
terms of that ideal. The average number 
of pupils per teacher in the elementary 
schools to-day, based upon the number of 
In the 


high schools, both junior and senior, the 


class-room teachers only, is thirty. 


per capita is less, owing primarily to the 
smaller classes in the industrial and house- 
hold arts departments. 

We must content ourselves with the mere 
mention of two additional indexes: A well- 
defined course of study with suggestive 
time allotments; and sufficient school build- 
ing accommodations and equipment to en- 
able every child to get the full-time benefits 
of all educational facilities available. 

No discussion of the forces which affect 
child life, and through child life commun- 
itv welfare in Rochester, would be complete 
without some word of recognition of the 
very high order of publie service that has 
been given by Mr. George Eastman. A 
little than the 
Rochester Dental 
for the benefit of the boys and girls of 


more three years ago 


Dispensary, primarily 


school age, was established and endowed in 








the large by Mr. Eastman. With char- 
acteristic vision and sanity Mr, Eastman 
conditioned this contribution, in part, upon 
the willingness of the city to contribute 
annually the sum of twenty thousand dol- 
ars to be used exclusively for prophylactic 
treatments for school children as well as 
for charting all oral conditions that re- 
quired attention. The dispensary has done 
such corrective work as the willingness and 
the financial ability of parents warranted. 

Through that department of the dispen- 
sary concerned with diseased tonsils and 
adenoids, Mr. Eastman came to realize the 
enervating and retarding effects of these 
factors. The result was a special campaign 
carried on by the dispensary last summer 
during which one thousand four hundred 
and seventy children had these diseased 
This action 
Mr. Eastman’s interest to 


tonsils and adenoids removed. 
but intensified 
the point where through his initiative and 
support the hearty cooperation of every 
hospital in the city was secured and in ad- 
dition a public eclinie was established in 
which the best professional service of the 
city has been available for those who desired 
and needed such service. The outcome has 
been that within the past six weeks all 
children in the public and parochial schools 
have been examined for these defects and 
thousand five hundred 


than three 


children among the urgent cases, have been 


more 


operated on successfully. 

A fitting climax, or perhaps better an 
additional step in Mr. Eastman’s interest 
in advancing a knowledge of and a respect 
for the laws of physical health and well 
being, is found in his recent contribution of 
five millions of dollars for establishing a 
school of medicine at the University of 
Rochester, thereby duplicating a gift of 
five millions of dollars from the General 
Education Board. 
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But this generous gentleman has by no 
means confined his interests to the field of 
[lis con- 


viction that an appreciation of good music 


physical health and well being. 


is quite as essential to the larger welfare of 
community life as is any other one of the 
more commonly recognized activities, has 
this the 
notable 


secured for branch of fine arts 


most support. He has donated 
more than twenty thousand dollars with 
which to purchase instruments for the de 
velopment of instrumental musie in our 
He has, furthermore, estab- 
lished the School of 
with the University of Rochester, at a cost 
of n 


dollars. 


publie schools. 
Musie in eonnection 
re than four and one half millions of 
The that 


the great Finnish composer, Sibelius, and 


recent announcement 
the world-famed organist. Joseph Bonnet, 
will be among the teaching staff of this 
school for the coming year, is an ample 
guarantee of the quality of service which 
this institution will render. 

While this great publie service reflects 
primarily the ideals and the accomplish- 
ments of Mr. George Eastman, a statement 
concerning them here will not be regarded 


as irrelevant. Their value in enlarging 
and clarifying the ideals of those respon- 
sible for the conduct of publie education 
and for stimulating all such to greater ac- 
complishments will be immediately reecog- 
their influence in bringing 


nized: while 


about those conditions essential to appre- 
ciation of these forces in the larger life of 
the community can not be overestimated. 

If the great virtue of an ideal lies in its 
power to stimulate to achievement then it 
is of the very essence of an ideal that its 
full 


plishments in terms of 


attainment is not possible. Accom- 


ideals are conse 
quently but relative and approximate at 
challenge to 


that 


greater 
life than 


best. There is no 


idealism in our national 
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made by our public schools. That person 


whose 


eyes are turned toward them to 
search out their faults and imperfections 
will be rewarded for his search quite as 
surely as would be the ease if he were like- 
to search the home, and the chureh, 


itself. But no 


wise 


and indiv idual character 


right-minded person can reflect wpon the 


value of the public schools to this republie 
the half dozen 


years, or upon their inevitably great share 


during the crises of past 
on the part which America must play in 
the days that are ahead, with anything 
less than a renewed faith in their idealism 
and a renewed determination to enlarge 
their accomplishments. 
H. S. West 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CITY SCHOOLS, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE CARNEGIE TRUST FOR SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITIES 
Uni- 
versities has not been exempt from the finan 
We learn from the Times Educa- 
tional Supplement that the report submitted 


Tue Carnegie Trust for the Seottish 


cial stress. 


to the annual meeting contains a long adden- 


dum dealing with the payment of students’ 
fees, from which it appears that drastic re- 
trenchment must ere long be faced. In a 
memorandum dated November 5 the secretary 
sums up the position in the question whether 
the trust should go on indefinitely drawing 
upon its reserve fund in order to meet deficits 
under this head, Clause B of the scheme. In 
a further memorandum, dated January 7, he 
discussed at length the various suggestions 
that have been made toward a solution of the 
problem of balancing the account. The trus- 
tees have from the outset paid students’ fees 


The demands 


rapidly that some years ago the benefits were 


on a generous scale. rose so 
restricted to those students who had passed 
the leaving certificate examination to the ex- 


had taken 


Joint Board. 


clusion of medical students who 


only the preliminary of the 
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reduction in tl 


Mi re 


amounts payable to students of the 


recently a slight 


ditferent 


faculties has been intimated. But these meas 
ures have been but mild palliatives, and the 
situation has annually become more serious. 


The causes of the inereased demand are t] 


greater number of students and the rise 


Neither 


abatement. On the 


university fe¢ 3. shows any sign 
] 


contrary, the classes of 


the secondary and higher grade schools, from 


which the universities mainly draw their stu- 


? 


dents, are more than usually full; the univer 


sities, through lack of accommodation, ear 


not receive all the students that are clamor- 


ing at their doors; while the assimilation of 


the medical to the arts and science entrance 


tests will still further increase the number of 
eligible applicants. At the same time, notic 
has been given of large increases in univer- 
sity fees. Arts, science and medicine will in 
future make demands of £47, £94 £190 


respectively for the whole course, against the 


and 


trust’s existing allowances of £24, £51 and £76. 

Among the expedients suggested are (1) the 
award of a uniform amount to each approved 
applicant whatever his faculty; (2) the re 


1] 


duction of the various allowances by £1, £2, or 


whatever greater sum may be necessary; an 
(3) the 
task of dealing with necessitous cases. 


university of the 


The 


analysis of the occupations of the parents of 


transfer to each 


beneficiaries tends to show that the majority 
are suitable objects of the trust’s assistance. 
Tradespeople numbered 610, professions 542, 
and others, classed chiefly as “ relatives,” 292 
1,244. 


clerks give the highest individual figures, 


and 
but 
only in the case of teachers does the number 
100, 


—in all, Teachers, clergymen, 


reach 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA AND THE 
STATE 


THE trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 


+ 


vania have authorized the appointment of a 
their 


mem- 


committee of six of 
Acting Provost 


conterence 


bers, with Penniman an er- 


officio member and chairman, to confer with 
Governor Sproul, the state superintendent of 


+ 


public instruction, and such other members of 








the state government as the governor might 


deem suitable for the purpose of considering 


whether there may not be established closer 
between the 
Another 


set of resolutions before the board urging it t 


d more effective cooperation 


ionwealth and the university. 
adopt a policy on the lines of the report of the 
Alumni C of One Hundred and ad 


verse to state control was defeated. The res 


ommittee 


ms passed by the board affirm: 


WHEREAS, The resources of the University of 
including the state appropriations 
and to the 


repairs and upkeep for 


Pennsylvania 


licable to operation necessary 





*s for maintenance, 


e current year will be approximately $300,000 
ess than the obligations assumed and the expend 

tures made about the same for that period and will 
debt at the end of the 


for the 


fiscal year for 


like amount, payment of which there are 
not sufficient resources at present available, and 

WHEREAS, It is probable that the cost of like 

ration, maintenance, repair and upkeep for the 
next fiscal year will exceed the cost for the current 
vear by approximately 10 per cent., owing, among 
other things, to the immediate necessity for sub- 
stantial increases in the compensation of the teach 
ing foree, and 


The 
charter granted to the university, and by 


WHEREAS, state of Pennsylvania by the 


other 
legislative records, as wel. as by its uniform prac 


= 


+ 


emphasized the fact that 


vital 


se, has recognized ani 


the educational work of the university is a 


publie incerest for which the state as well as the 


university is charged with responsibility, and 

WHEREAS, The 
actually discharging those 
the field of publie education for which the Com 


University of Pennsylvania is 


important functions in 


monwealth of Pennsylvania is primarily respon- 
sible, and for the performance of which on behalf 
of the commonwealth and in the publie interest the 
University of Pennsylvania was created. 

Resolved, That the present emergency in the af- 
fairs of the university makes it the duty of the 
board of trustees to officially lay before the gov- 
fact 


that the continuity, the efficiency and the extent of 


ernment of the state of Pennsylvania thé 


the educational work now conducted by the uni- 
versity is seriously imperiled, and that under the 
present difficult conditions those many opportuni- 
ties of increased usefulness to the commonwealth, 
which now present themselves and which should be 


availed of in the public interest, can not be util 
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ized, and that a committee of seven be and the 
same is hereby constituted and appointed to be 
ealled the Conf e Committee of which the 





acting-provost shall constitute an additional mem 


ber and the chairman, who are hereby requested to 


L , ‘ . 
seek an early conference with the governor of the 
’ g 


commonwealth 


publie instruction and such other 


represe! tatives 


of the government of the state of Pennsylvania as 


the governor shall deem suitable, for the purpose 


of considering whether there be estab 


lished 


between the commonwealth and the University of 


may not 


such closer and more effective cooperatior 


Pennsylvania as will result in a fuller and more 
each of them of their 


educat 


useful discharge by respe 


tive obligations to the higher ional inte 


ests of the people of Pennsylvania 


THE INSTITUTE FOR FOOD RESEARCH AT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
New 


into an 


York 


= 
agrees 


Corporation of 
that it has entered 
ment with Leland Stanford Jr. University, by 
which a food research institute is to be estab 
lished at the university for the intensive study 
of the problems of production, distribution and 
consumption of food. The corporation ex 
pressed hope that the new organization will in 
Hoover Institute 


institution 


time be known as the 


Need for such an was first sug 


Herbert 


former food administrator and a trus 


gested to the corporation bv Mr 


Hoover, 


Stanford University. The 


tee ot selk ction of 


Stanford was due in part to the fact that ther 
is deposited there documentary material rela 
tive to the economic side of the war gathered 


by Mr. Hoover. 


the advisory committee. 


He will serve as a member of 


The institute will begin work July 1. Th 


corporation will provide $700,000 for its 


port for ten years. 


make 


tific laboratories available to the institute. It 


The university has agreed t 


is not intended to duplicate the equipment < 


research laboratories working in thi 


nutrition, but to cooperate with other ag 
Need for continual research work in pre I 
farmer's 


lems arising after food has left the 


hands was emphasized by experience during the 
war, it is explained, when the study of food 


supply Was necessary to attain maximum effi 
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ciency in the nutrition of the nations involved industrial teachers to the Jeanes Foundati 

During the war much of the previous data re $68,000 to thirteen southern states for teach 
garding food was found to be inaccurate. It ers’ salaries in county training schools, and 
now is hoped to eliminate waste through scie1 $28,000 for negro teachers’ salaries in summer 


tific research. 

Under the terms of the agreement Leland 
Stanford will appoint three scientific men, with 
authority to determine policies and problems 


to be studied. There also will be an advisory 


committee of men of national prominence, rep- 
business 


agriculturists, consumers, 


The university will ap 


resenting 
men and other groups. 
point seven members of this body to serve with 
the president of the university and the presi 
dent of Carnegie Corporation, ex-officio, for a 
term of three years. 


APPROPRIATIONS OF THE GENERAL EDUCA 


TION BOARD 

Ir is announced that the General Education 
Board has authorized additional contributions 
of $2,660,000 to colleges and universities, con- 
ditional upon their raising supplemental sums 
to bring the total up to $8,600,000. Other an- 
nual grants amounting to $423,167 were made. 
The largest awards under the $2,660,000 grants 
were: 
Notre Notre 


$250,000 to University of Dame, 


Dame, Ind. 
$250,000 to University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vermont, 
$250,000 to Nebraska 
University Place, Neb. 
$233,333 to Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 
$200,000 to William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 
$175,000 to Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 
$166,667 to Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 
$150,000 to College for Women, 
New London, Conn, 
$150,000 to Hanover College, Hanover, Ind, 
$150,000 to Judson College, Marion, Ala. 
$150,000 to Park College, Parkville, Mo. 
$135,000 to Hastings College, Hastings, Neb. 
$100,000 to Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minn, 
$100,000 to Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, 


Wesleyan University, 


Connecticut 


Gustavus 


Kansas, 

Annual appropriations amounting to $209,- 
700 were made to negro education, among these 
being $80,000 toward salaries for supervising 


schools in twelve southern states. 

Franklin K. Lane has been elected a mem 
the board of 
Board. 


ber of trustees of the Genera! 


Edueation 


THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

THE second installment of the “ Know and 

Help your Schools ” 

National Committee for Chamber of Commerc: 

Cooperation with the Public Schools and the 


inquiry directed by the 


American City Bureau, has been made public 
It deals 
buildings and grounds, enrollment and sizes 


with a canvass relating to school 


of classes. 


In a foreword George Strayer, 


chairman of the executive committee, says: 


Drayton 


The situation with regard to school buildings 
and grounds throughout the country deserves more 
than passing attention. The evidence presented 
here shows clearly that there are tens of thou- 
sands of children now housed in old, unsanitary, 
dangerous buildings. Many of these structures are 


best classified as firetraps. 


Summarizing its conclusions the committee 
says: 

Lack of building accommodation is mainly re 
sponsible for large classes, Forty per eent, of all 
elementary-school classes have forty or more pupils 
Twenty per cent. of all kindergarten classes 
Eleven per cent. of 


each. 
have more than fifty pupils. 
all junior and senior high-school classes exceed 
thirty-five pupils each. In such large classes the 
individual pupil can not be given the care and 
personal instruction to which he is entitled. 
Very little playground space is provided for 
eity sehool children. Half the children reported 
have less than a 6 by 6 foot plot each for their 
recreational and athletic Only 19 
per cent, of them have as much as the standard 
minimum of 100 square feet. The most favored 
child of the lowest fourth has only 12 square feet, 
less than is allotted to him in the classroom, 
Half the children reported are housed in build- 
ings, their than 


twenty-two years ago. 


activities, 


additions, erected more 


One building of every four 


with 
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use was built before 1886. Most of the 
lings housing half of these children are w 
s tary, inadequately lighted, badly heated and 


tilated, and do not have rooms that can be con 
verted properly into the shops, laboratories and 
gymnasiums which are essential to the kind of edu 
eation now demanded in progressive cities. 

Very few school buildings are fireproof, Forty 

ir per cent, of all buildings reported have brick 
or masonry walls, but the material of all floors, 
ceilings, partitions and stairways is combustible. 
Twenty-one per cent, are wooden frame buildings. 
At least 30 per cent. of the children in these cities 
are housed in buildings of more than one story of 
these two types just deseribed., Only 5 per cent of 
the total number of buildings are of the types of 
construction usually ealled fireproof, 

Although this large percentage of school build 
ngs are non-fireproof, only a small number have 
fireproofing elements to lessen the fire hazard to the 
children. In only 18 per cent. of the two poorest 
is the heating 


At least 25 per cent, of the 


types of buildings apparatus in a 
fireproof enclosure. 
two or more 


Thirty-nine 


buildings of these two types are of 
stories and do not have a fire-escape. 
er cent. of these two types are without fire ex- 
of them 


i 
tinguishers, and less than 10 per cent. 
have automatic sprinkler equipment in any part of 
the buildings, Only 11 per cent. have automatic 
fire alarms. Such facts as these demonstrate the 
existence of a real menace to the children of these 


‘ities 
10s. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


R. G. Jones, superintendent of the Cleveland 
schools, has been elected president of the De- 
We hope to 
print next week a general account of the At- 


partment of Superintendence. 


lantie City meetings. 

Dean James E. Russett announced at the 
Teachers College dinner, Atlantic City, the 
establishment of an Institute of Educational 
Research, by the trustees of Teachers College. 
For the fiirst time in the history of American 
education, the scientific investigation of edu- 
cation is to be undertaken on a basis com- 
parable to that enjoyed by the research foun- 
dations devoted to science, engineering and 
medicine. The to be organized 
with Professor E. L. Thorndike as the director 
of the of Educational 


institute is 


Division Psychology, 
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director of 


Professor Otis W. Caldwell as the 


the Division of School exper and 


lmentation, 
Professor George D. Straver as direetor of the 
Field Studies. 


institute is to be supported by fun 


Division of The work of the 


ls provided 


by the Trustees of Teachers College and by 
gifts supplied either by way of general endow 


ment or for the purpose of conducting par 


ticular investigations. Funds have alread 


provided by the General 


work of The 


been 
Board for the 


will be 


Lincoln School, 
a very important part of the 
School 


which 
Division of Experimentation. This 
part of the enterprise is well under way under 
Dr. Caldwell’s direction in The Lincoln 


T he 


“ay allable 


School of Teachers College. Common 


Fund has made funds for 


the Division of 


wealth 
Educational Psychology for 
methods of learning and 
field of 


From the same source funds have 


the investigation of 
for an inquiry in the vocational 
guidance. 
been made available in support of an inquiry 
concerning the financing of public education 
in American cities, which is to be undertaken 
under the direction of the Division of Field 
National 
Committee of Chamber of Commerce Cooper 
Publie Schools. Mr. Felix War 


burg has made available a sum of money for 


Studies in cooperation with the 


ation with 


the development of a rural experimental 


school. 


Proressor Frank E. Spaucpinea, head of th 


department of education at Yale University, 
having been given leave of absence for th 
present term, Mr. Jesse B. Davis, of the Stat: 
Board of Education, has been appointed tu 


take charge of Professor Spaulding’s work. 

Miss Lma Lee Tati, who had recently been 
appointed assistant principal of schools in Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been released from this posi 
tion to become principal of the Mary land Stat 
Normal School. 

Four men of practical experience in city 
administration who have been appointed spe 
take 


college course in municipal government are 


cial Harvard lecturers to part in the 


John R. Murphy, fire commissioner of Boston ; 


Arthur Woods, former police commissioner of 
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former chairman 


David A. 


Schoo! 


Ellis, 


Committee, 


New 


or the 


son Purdy, former president of the New York 


York; 


Boston and ] aw- 


Taxes and Assessments. 


Westsprook, Ph.D. (Har- 


rf 


Departme nt of 


Hart 


ard °20), has 


CHARLES 
been appointed professor ( 


education in Shanghai Shanghai, 
China. 
Brunyate has been appointed 


Hong 


Sir WiniiaM 
vice-chancellor of the University of 
Kong in succession to Sir Charles Eliot. 

Mr. C. M. 
chancellor of the new 
with Mr. Mark Hunter, director of public in- 
struction as pro-chancellor, and Mr. C. Wain- 


Wess has been appointed vice- 


Rangoon University, 


lev, as registrar. 

Miss Carouine F. E. 
English literature at the University of Lon- 
Columbia 


SPURGEON, professor of 


don and exchange professor at 
University and Barnard College this winter, 
plans to give a week’s course at Vassar, two 
srvn 
Mawr College Miss 


Spurgeon was one of the two women on the 


addresses at Smith College and two at 
this 


during semester. 
Commission of Education sent to the United 
States in 1918. 
IN cooperation with the Anglo-Batavian 
Society, the University of London has made 
arrangements for an interchange of lectures 
on medical subjects between London and the 
Netherlands. The first 
to be given by Dutch professors was delivered 
Am- 
sterdam, on January 17 at the Royal Society 
of Medicine, on The 


second lecture was given by Professor Boeke, 


lecture of the series 
by Professor Wertheim-Salamonson, of 
“Tonus and reflexes.” 


of Leyden on February 16. 


Presment JouHn M. Tuomas, of Middle- 


bury College, Middlebury, Vt., has given at 
Andover Seminary two public lectures on 
“ What has America done with Christianity ?” 
The subjects of the separate lectures were 
of American 


“The freedom and enthusiasm 


Christianity,” and “ American revivals and 


their influence on Christianity.” 
Dr. LYMAN G. JORDAN, since 1889 professor 
of chemistry and biology at Bates College, 
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and for fifteen years principal of Lewiston 


High Sch 


) 


ol, died on February 27. 


A MOVEMENT to raise a $3,000,000 endow- 


nt fund in celebration of the one hundredt] 
anniversary of the University of Virginia is 
announced by Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, pres 
dent of the institution. The solicitation 
subscriptions will continue until May 31, which 
marks the opening of the university’s centen 
nial celebration. 

By the will of Miss Helen Massey, the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania receives the sum of 
$500,000 for the salaries of members of th: 
college faculty. 

AN increase in tuition fees at Harvard Uni 
versity is made necessary by an advance 
expenses and an estimated deficit for this year 
of more than $300,000. In Harvard College, 
the engineering school, the graduate school of 
arts and sciences, the school of architecture, 
the school of landscape architecture and th 
Bussey Institution, the tuition fee is raised 
frrom $200 to $250 a year, and in the business 
school from $250 to $400. 


Stipends of scholarships 


This becomes eff 
tive next September. 
will be increased at the same time so as to im 
pose no extra hardship on needy students. 


The amount available in scholarships and 


other aids in the college alone will thus bé 
raised to more than $150,000 a year. In the 


medical school an increase from $225 to $300 
will become effective with those entering next 
year, but will not apply to those already in thé 
school. All students in the dental school must 
pay a $200 annual fee. The law-school rat 
remains stationary, as an increase was put into 
effect last year. 
cation and divinity school are not affected. 


The graduate school of edu- 


PossiBLE exchange of students is suggested 
in a letter received at New York University 
from the University of Iceland, which desires 
interchange of information concerning studies 
and conditions. The letter, dated Reykjavik, 
December 23, 1920, follows: 


dents’ representative council, sanctioned by the 


“ Recently a stu- 


university council, was established in the Uni- 
Whereas, 
charged with the ordinary work of a students’ 


versity of Iceland. besides being 








eouncil within the university, this council is 


expected t arrange cooperation and inter- 


> with foreign universities and their stu- 
the Iceland council would highly ap- 
communication with 


reciate to enter into 


government will send three 


United States and 


Tue Chilean 
students annually to the 
Europe to complete their law studies in the 
of those These 


dents will study for three vears, and on their 


i 


universities countries. stu- 
return to Chile will be given preference on 
the teaching staff in the law school. 
LONG-SERVICE has 
cranted to the teachers of New South Wales. 
Australia the 
joved these benefits for many years, and often 


leave recently been 


In western teachers have en- 
they spend the time granted in studying edu- 

| hey are entitled to 
full 
months for 


cation in other states. 


pay for every 15 


every 10 


six months’ leave on 


‘ars, or three years. 
This long-service leave is planned to be a stim- 
ulus to the teachers. 

Tue high-school board of Oak Park, Ill, is 


considering a plan to insure its teachers 
against all disease and accident by the “ group 
Most of the teachers are willing 


The 


method.” 
0 accept the insurance as a protection. 


board is to pay for the premiums. 
Tue Saugus ( Mass.) Schoo] Committee has 
adopted a resolution “that the future policy 


of the committee shall be that when a teacher 


marries she automatically ceases to be a 
teacher in the Saugus public schools.” This 
does not affect those teachers now married 


who are in the service, but will not allow a 
present teacher to be married and then return 
to her position. 

Mrs. Wis., 
has made that city a gift of $75,000 towards a 
W ileox, 


Horicon banker, followed with a gift of $25,- 


Mary EicHe.sercer, Horicon, 


new public-school building. A. W. 


000 for a new gymnasium to be built in con- 
nection with the school. 

Tue School Board that 
royalties on iron ore in Minnesota totalled 


Journal reports 


$1,290,108 this year, most of which will go 
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to the publie schools and the state university 
It is 


northern 


estimated that state owned mines in 


Minnesota have thus far produced 


5,160,000 tons of ore. owns about 


thirty producing mines 
ton for ore produced. 
Tue Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
has perfected its plans for opening a 
Life 


County, North Carolina. 


tical School at Burnsville, Yancey 


The mission board 


) 


is to establish this school for the primary pur 


pose of so training the inhabitants of th 


mountainous country of western North Caro 
lina that they will remain in their native 
ather than seek homes in other sec 


country. The curriculum, mod 
Danish folk 


brace training in wood and iron work, farm 


tions of the 


. . a 
schoois, Will em 


eled after the 
mechanics and farm power machines. Agri 
cultural courses will be given, and bookkeep 
ing, stenography, typewriting, domestic sci- 
taught by 


ence, literature and music will be 


competent instructors. The school will begin 


with an 18-weeks’ course under the leadership 


of Leroy F. Jackson. 


TureE hundred and seventy-two deg 
conferred upon students of the University of 
California as of date December 17, 1920, by 
of the Academic Senate of the Uni 
versity confirmed by the Board of Regents, 
David P. announced t 
increase of thirty per ce 
totalled 


action 


President Jarrows 


day. This is an nt. 
which 


over the figures of last year, 


287 degrees, and an increase over 1918 of 102 
per cent. when the figure reached was 184 
degrees Leading the list were the 269 stu- 
dents receiving the bachelor of arts degree in 
the College of Letters and Science. There 
were 52 higher degrees of which 36 were 
Master of Arts, nine Doctor of Philosophy, 
six Master of Science, and one Juris Doctor. 
The fifty-one students upon whom were co 

ferred the degree Bachelor of Science wer 
divided as follows: agriculture, 30; com- 
merce, 11; civil engineering, 4; and chem- 
istry and mechanics tied with three each 


higher degrees granted this 


1919 


The number of 


year was double the number given in 
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Payne of the Interior Depart- 


f State to 


SECRETARY 
ment has requested the Secretary 0 
invite the governments of countries bordering 
on the Pacific ocean to appoint delegates to a 
Pan-Pacifie Congress on education, to be held 
in Hawaii August 11 to August 21, 
1921. The congress would be called to carry 
out the purposes of an item in the legislative 
The countries to 


from 


appropriation act for 1921. 
be sent are: Mexico, 
Guatemala, Honduras, 
Costa Riea, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Siberia, Japan, China, 
French Cochin China, Dutch East 
Indies, Australia, New Zealand, the Federated 
Malay Philippine 


Islands. 


which invitations will 


Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Colombia, 
Siam, 


States, Borneo and the 


A survey is planned to devise means of 
meeting the financial emergency which faces 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology and the 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh. Colonel 
Samuel H. Church, president of the board of 
trustees, states that $1,000,000 has been ex- 
pended annually by the Institute of Tech- 
nology, and $400,000 by the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. The institutions no longer can be con- 
ducted on this income from the funds estab- 


lished by Andrew Carnegie. The Carnegie 
Corporation which has _ been making up 
deficits thus far, will cooperate with the 
trustees in having the survey made. The 
commission includes: Harold H. Swift, of 
Swift & Co.. Chicago, bank director and 


trustee of the University of Chicago; Dr 
Frederick Ayer, Dean of the School of Engi- 
neering of Akron and 


teacher of engineering in the University of 


in the University 
Cincinnati, who will give advice in the tech- 
nical departments: Dr. Samuel P. Capen, 
head of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and Dr. M. A. Bigelow, professor of 
biology and Director of the School of Prac- 
tical Arts in Columbia University, who will 
review the plans for the education of women. 


Trustees of the Connecticut Agricultural] 
College have voted to ask the incoming State 
Legislature to appropriate $625,000, of which 
$400,000 is new science 


wanted to erect a 
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wu. AITI. No. 324 


building for the chemistry, botany, physics 


and bacteriological departments. Plans for 
the building call for a three-story brick and 
In ad- 
dition to this special appropriation, the legis 
lature will be asked to 
state biennial appropriation from $150,000 t 


limestone structure, 40 by 180 feet. 


increase the regular 


about $225,000, to help meet inereased costs 


AMENDMENTS to the articles of incorpora 
tion of the Minnesota 
tion were filed in the office of the secretary of 


Educational Associa 
state, December, 1920, by L. D. Coffman, pres 
ident of the association and W. H. Shephard, 
The 
organized for the improvement of the art of 
and the 
The amendments provide that any person may 
be admitted to 
majority vote of members present, and pro- 


secretary. educational association was 


teaching advancement of culture 


honorary membership by 
vide that the management be placed under a 
board of seven directors, to be composed of 
the last president, the president, vice-presi- 
dent, and four directors to be elected by the 
The 


complete reorganization of the association. 


membership. amendments constitute a 


A LEGISLATIVE bill, which if approved by the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health and the 
State Board of Control, is to be submitted to 
the legislature this winter, provides for a bu- 
reau which shall exercise such duties as are 
necessary “ for the proper care, education, pro- 
tection, or reformation of dependent, neg- 
lected, or delinquent children.” In each 
county of the state the director of the bureau 
is to appoint a committee to carry on the 
Other 
measures which are included in the bill are 


county aspects of the bureau’s work. 


the care of children born of unmarried par- 
ents, the adoption of children, the status of 
adopted children, the annulment of adoption, 
and the importation of children. 


AccorpinG to School Life the teacher situa- 
tion in Nevada for the present year is improv- 
ing. All schools, except those in a very few 
isolated districts, are supplied with teachers, 
and with better qualified teachers, in many 
cases, than it was possible to obtain last year. 
First among the causes for this outlook for 





’ 
the sen is 


is the material increase in salaries. 
In Esmeralda County, for example, the length 

* the session for all schools is 9.1 months, and 
the average annual salary of all teachers, town 


and rural, is $1,462.65, an increase of about 


20 per cent. within a year. In the Elko 
County High School, at Elko, the increase in 
the salaries of the teachers is even more 


marked. This high school has an enrollment 
of 115 pupils and employs 9 full-time teachers 
For 1920-21 the average 


If the salary 


besides the principal. 
salary of 9 teachers is $2,161.10. 
f the principal is included, the average is 
$2,275. Fallon, 
Reno, Tonopah, Sparks, Ely, Las Vegas, Lin- 
In County High School, and many of the 
other schools throughout the state have mate- 
rially A re- 


vision of the state taxing system to provide an 


\ 


Carson City, Winnemucca, 


raised the salaries of teachers. 
adequate school revenue by placing a propor- 
tionately greater part of the burden upon the 
state, will be one of the progressive acts that 
the state legislature will be asked to pass at its 
session this winter. 

the di- 
show 


A STATEMENT has been issued by 


rector of information with a view to 
what the government of Bombay has done and 
is doing for the cause of primary education 
throughout the presidency. In the year 1900 
the number of public primary schools in the 
presidency 9,118, of teachers 
5,895, and of pupils 435,716 boys and 12,788 
girls. In 1910, there were 11,790 schools, 7,038 
trained teachers, 580,927 boy pupils and 109,- 
606 girls. In March, 1919, 
schools was 15,126 with 10,411 trained teachers, 


713,738 boy pupils and 182,052 girl pupils. 


was trained 


the number of 


AccoRDING to press reports the China Asso- 
ciation, representing people in Great Britain 
in Chinese affairs, is considering 
for securing the education of 
students in England. It been 
noticed how much Chinese business is taken 


interested 
measures 
Chinese has 
to America by Chinamen who have been edu- 
American A Chinese 
diplomatist has pointed out that the presence 


cated in universities. 


of a large number of Chinese students in Eng- 


would have farreaching influence on 


land 
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trade between Great Br 


mentioned, as an example of the results which 
have followed from the edueation of so many 


Chinese in the United States, that a Chines 


engineer, who had received his training in 
engineering at the University of Chicag 


shortly after his return to China placed an 


American engi 
tendeney of Chi 
} 


order for $1,500,000 with an 
The 


nese engineers and 


neering firm. natural 


administrators who have 


been trained in the United States, he said, is 


t» go to the country which they know for 


equipment, railway meterial, bridges, mining 


machinery and a vast number of other re- 
quirements. A British authority in touch 
with China pointed out that if there are 


4.500 Chinese students in the United States 


and only some 270 in England two causes are 
First, the Un 


responsible. ted States govern 


ment nearly twenty years ago remitted the 
indemnity paid it by China for the Boxer 
rebellion, on the understanding that the in 
terest on the money be used in paying the 


expenses of Chinese students in the United 
States. There are some 500 Chinese students 
at present in receipt of grants from this fund 
Second. in the United States there is nothing 
to prevent a poor student from working during 
the vacations and thus supporting himself. In 
England the cost of maintenance for a poor 


man during the vacations is very serious 


Tue conferences in English and compara- 
the 
will 


tive literature in Columbia Uhiversity 


summer session deal with “ American 
Literature To-day,” “Scholarship and Litera 
, 


and “ Education.” Robert Frost, poet, 
Mass.; Augustus 
New York; Paul 
author, of Princeton; Ellery Sedgwick, of 
Boston, editor of the Vonthly: 
William Allen White, editor, Emporia, Kans., 


and Brander Matthews, professor of dramatic 


ture’ 
of Ambherst, Thomas, the 


More, 


playwright, Elmer 


Atlantic 


literature at Columbia, will participate in the 


“American Literature To 
The scholarship and literature confer- 
be held by Ashley H. Thorndike, 
professor at Columbia, who will discuss litera- 
Professor W. P. Trent, 


conferences on 
day.” 


ences will 


ture in the university; 





ilk on literature and 


Washington Uni- 


tne 


history; John L. Lowes, of 


versity, St. Louis, who will lecture on 


study of the middle ages; Professor George P. 
linguistic scholarship 
and literature; Wilbur L. Cross, of 
Yale, Frank W. Chand 
ler, Ropes professor of comparative literature 
of Cineinnati, scholarship 
Fletcher, 


Columbia, 
Professor 


biographical methods; 


Krapp, of 


of the University 
and criticism: Professor Jefferson B. 
literature, and Pro- 


of Johns Hopkins. 


language, 


of Columbia, comparative 
fessor James W. Bright, 
texts on the 


author of English 


American scholarship. Conferences on educa- 
tion will inelude a lecture on literature in the 


Baker, of 


Columbia; composition and 


schools by Professor Franklin T. 
Te achers Co le re, 


Professor Charles S. 


Baldwin, of 
Columbia ; the 
present in literature by Frank Aydelotte, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, and American representative on the 
Rhodes scholarship fund; English and the fine 
arts by Professor John Erskine, of Columbia, 
and tests of appreciation by Allan Abbott, of 
The 


rhetorie by 


Barnard College, teaching 


Teachers College, Columbia. normal] 


school will also be discussed. 


Tuat forestry is of interest to city dwellers, 
as well as to the forest owners, is evidenced 
by the demand from Greater New York. In 
the course of a week recently twenty-six illus- 
trated lectures on forestry, especially as it re- 
lates to New York City, the 
high schools and some of the public schools in 
the boroughs of Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn and Richmond, under the auspices of the 
Board of Education. Dean Franklin Moon, 
of the New York State College of Forestry, 
and Captain William A. McDonald, of the 
were the These 


fact that residents of 


were given at 


Sronx, 


same institution, speakers. 
authorities stressed the 
Greater New York should be as deeply inter- 
ested in forest conservation and fire protection 
as any land owner of the Adirondacks; that 


forest fires not only mean burned timber, de- 


stroyed game haunts, and damaged trout 
streams. They mean impaired watersheds. 


Unless all signs fail, the extension of the 
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XIII. No 


Adirondack 
vears, conse 


Catskill Aqueduct to the 


matter of a 


water 
sheds is the few 


quently a forest fire is an item of interest t 


every resident of Manhattan. The high-sch 
boys and girls during this week were taucht 


nr 
ult 


by means of lantern slides and moving pic 
forest 


film that they have a “stake” in 


program of New York state. aside from th 
possible value of the Forest Preserve in add 
ing to the state income. During the present 
lecture season the Syracuse foresters will de 
liver nearly 400 illustrated lectures on forestry 


reaching practically every county in the stat 


FoLLowinG the investigations made by Pri 
fessor S. C 


biology of 


Prescott, instructor in industrial 
the 
public health of the Institute of Technology, 


department of biology and 
who has just returned from Seattle, where hi 
studied the work of the College of Fisheries of 
the University of Washington, it has been an 
1ounced that the administrative committee of 
the institute is considering the inclusion of 
a course in the scientifie problems of fish cul 
ture and problems of the fisheries. Establis 

ment of a college of fisheries similar to that 
of the University of Washington has also been 
suggested to Harvard University, by leading 
men in the fishing industry at Boston. 


Metnopist University, Dallas. 
Texas, completed in November, a campaign t 


$1,000,000 


SOUTHERN 


raise for endowment 


More than two thirds of the total sum was sul 


purposes. 


seribed by friends of the university, the Gen 
3oard of New York giving 
Three gifts of $50,000 


each were made in this endowment campaign, 


eral Education 


> 999 990 


$333,333.33 on the fund. 
one for the chair of French, one for the di 
partment of physics and one for the chair of 
Mr. S. I. Munger, of Dallas, en- 
dowed the physics chair which is now occu- 
pied by Dr. R. S. Hyer, president emeritus of 
the university. W. B. Hamilton, of Wichita 
Falls, established the W. B. Hamilton 
fessorship in geology which is held by Dr. Ellis 
W. Shuler, who received his Ph.D. degree from 
Harvard 1915. The French 
chair was endowed by Mrs. S. I. Munger, of 
Dallas. 


geology. 


pro- 


University in 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE UE the substitute has { r experis 7 


TEACHER SUBSTITUTES AND FLYING unsatisfactory 
SQUADRONS All other things | equal that 


lo THE Epitor oF ScHoot anp Society: At = who substitutes. in order really t irs 


Cleveland School of Education the stu-  ¢lass successfully. must. it seems. be s ¢ 
nts in their first semester in the normal than the teacher for ' substitutes 
ment visit various types of schools, indus Why should not the administrator t 
s, commercial centers, social and civie cen lesson from the moder lustry L des 
sas a part of a course entitled “educational the “ Flying Squad: : x Ix 
lance.” When these students were making = sonnel ? Garry C. Myers 
r reports upon such visits of last term a CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

imber of them noted a very unique method 


INNOVATIONS IN TEACHER TRAINING 


which a certain industry of Cleveland employs 
providing substitutes for workmen who fail To THE EpiTor OF SCHOOL AND Society: O 
show up at a given time for a given job. of the most acute problems which fr 
The substitute in this industry is supplied yrmal schools is that of insuring adequat 
ie “ Flying Squadron” which is a group knowledge of the common branches t 
vorkmen who not only are highly trained part of those who graduate. In the State Nor 
ne position but who are skilled for many mal School at Bellingham, Washington, this 
r all positions of one or several departments pr yblem is being solved 1 new way Stand 
y are, moreover, individuals who have dis- ardized tests in common branches are being 


its students. It is expected that 


+ ; 


tinguished themselves as readily adaptable to given to all 
nt 1 minimum the standard 


emergency. Hence this Flying Squadron they will meet as 


is the pick of the personnel of that industry in required for the eighth grade. After 1! 
virtue of which fact they receiv relatively cy has become well established, these stand 
the highest pay. ards will be gradually raised. 

During the further report by these students The passing of standardized tests is made 
some one suggested that this whole mechanism condition of admission to courses in spe 


f the Flying Squadron” (which plan als methods and to practise teaching. Also, it is a 
; said to be in operation by the Goodrich Tire prerequisite for any certificate issued by 
e rare success) school. Those who fail in any standard 


Industry and reputed to gi 


\ 
would be desirable in the public school in lieu test must take that subject in class | 
f the now almost universal mode of providing are assigned to this review class without 
creasing the number of hours per week in their 


teacher substitutes. 

The present theory and practise of substi regular schedule of work. While they must 
tutes is that almost any one can fill the place earn a 
; it not count toward graduation. Thus, a ki 


for the usual short time during which th: 
place is vacant. This substitute receives rela- edge of 


tively small pay and consequently can not be pulsory for progress 


expected to be of a high qualification. Such a course, and lack of such knowledg: ngt : 
substitute, often with no chance for prepara- the time taken to complete the course 

tion, is put now here, now there, to take the In addition to this forward step, all stud 
place of the best skilled regular teacher. Th are required to underg physical exami 


children soon discover the usual inferiority tion and they mus ake su 


and respond accordingly. When the regular may be necessary 


teacher returns, not always physically fit to and improve their 


return, she finds the class demoralized and have been taken, t ‘ re givel 
consequently her task doubly heavy. She has amination. The results of the physical « 
suffered a great loss, the class has suffered and amination and record are put ¢ 
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file in the office of the appointment bureau 
Mental tests are given to all students, and 
their rating, likewise, is put on file in the 
office of the appointment bureau. While phys- 
ical and mental ratings are not at the present 


those who 


seek teachers, they are a very important aid to 


time made publie, nor given to 


the bureau in making intelligent recommen- 
dations. Irvinc E. MILLER 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


QUOTATIONS 

CITIES AT PLAY 
A number of cities have made definite ad- 
vances in the matter of recreation during the 
the general trend 
throughout the country. Detroit has author- 
ized a bond issue of $10,000,000 for the pur- 


past year, indicative of 


chase of special parks including a number of 
large playgrounds, and possibly a public golf 
course. Portland Ore., has voted a bond issue 
of $500,000 for the purchase of sites for play- 
grounds. Memphis, Tenn., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Newton, Mass., and Sacramento, Cal., among 
other cities, have doubled their appropriations 
for municipal recreation. Paterson, N. 
an illustration of the interest taken by mu- 
the 


J., 18 


industrial 
Dr. L. R. 


Burnett, supervisor of school hygiene, is lay- 


nicipalities in this field. In 


city with its congested areas, 
ing plans to reach, if possible, the twenty-five 
public-school districts in order to provide an 
adequate recreational system for them. It is 
estimated that in this city there should be at 
least one playground for every 1,000 children 
It has 


been Dr. Burnett’s experience that the little 


as represented by the school districts. 


children who live in crowded districts are not 
permitted to go over a quarter of a mile to 
This, that 


vacant play spaces contingent to residential 


a playground. therefore, means 


districts must be equipped. In Paterson, 
through an agreement of the Board of Edu- 
eation and the Board of Recreation made in 
1919, 


also the supervisor of school hygiene, which 


the superintendent of playgrounds is 


department covers the work of medical in- 
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spectors, nurses, physical directors and ger 
This 


combination is a recognition of the close asso 


eral supervision of school athletics. 
ciation of recreational activities and physical 
education in the promotion of hygiene. 

The year book just compiled by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
that 465 that 


recreational centers are being 


ica states cities report play- 


grounds and 
conducted under paid leadership. The most 
encouraging increase from the point of view 
of the effectiveness and permanency of the 
work lies in the 10,218 play leaders employed 
8,043 in 1919, or an 


There has been also an increase 


as against increase of 
27 per cent. 
of 38 per cent. in the number of workers em- 
ployed during the entire year, 2,011 now being 
retained on this basis. This is indicative of 
growing appreciation on the part of munici- 
palities of the importance of making facilities 
for recreation function not only during the 
but throughout the entire 


summer months 


vear. There has also been a considerable 
growth in the number of neighborhood and 
community centers open at night. One hun- 
dred and fifty-one cities report an attendance 
of 437,683 at their winter centers, an increase 
of more than 124 per cent. over the attend- 
1919. 


Twenty-five cities have been benefited by 


ance in 


gifts from public spirited citizens of either 
land or money to be used for playground pur- 
poses. As instances of this Columbus, O., has 
been made the recipient of forty acres of land 
to be developed as a model outdoor center and 
play field; Kalamazoo, Mich., has been given 
seventeen acres of land located in the center 
of the city for playground purposes; Sacra- 
mento has been given a memorial playground, 
the 
Pa., are largely increased through a private 


and recreational facilities of Scranton, 
gift; Newburgh, N. Y., has been presented 
with a municipal golf course. 

This growth in the movement is a recog- 
nition that the supervised playground is as 
much a part of the municipal machinery as 
the policing of the street, the furnishing of 
against fires, or the 


adequate protection 
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providing of modern school plants with well- 
equipped staffs of teachers. It is a recogni- 
tion of the effect of properly directed recrea- 
child life. The 
playground provides a little democracy where 


tion upon well supervised 


the child may develop initiative, learn to mix 
























with his fellows, develop qualities of leader- 
ship off anti-social 
habits, and adapt himself to his surroundings 


and discipline, brush 


and his fellows as preparation for the larger 
playground of competition and of life. 

In providing play space many cities are 
now utilizing private property and vacant 
lots, equipping such spaces with simple appa- 
ratus which can easily be moved. In con 
gested districts certain streets are being closed 
ff from traffic in order that some semblance 
f recreational facilities may be offered to the 
Publie athletic 
the the 


the park board have aroused a 


children. school leagues, 


usually under direction of schoo! 


board 


W holes me 


and 


spirit of rivalry among school 


children and have ineculeated in them team 


play, a sense of leadership and_ loyalty. 
Through the use of pageants and games in 
used, 


This 


serves to counteract the danger of too high 


which large numbers of children are 


group activity has also been encouraged. 


athletic specialization and the professional- 


izing of those who show special athletic 


prowess. With the further appreciation of 
what city planning means to the life of a com- 
munity and with the increasing understand- 
ing of child life may be expected a continued 
expansion of the playground movement.—T he 


Survey. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF STANFORD 

UNIVERSITY 

Tue annual report of the 

Stanford University for the academic year 

1919-20 

cluding various appendices, gives for the first 


President of 


has been issued. The volume, in- 


time the complete financial condition of 
Stanford University. 
The treasurer of the university, Mr. 


Timothy Hopkins, points out that the sale of 
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and Durham ranches 


vestment otf 
the 


the Vina 
the proceeds in bonds, 
bonds of all 


available money, have enabled the 


with investment in 
university 
to pull through the trying war period with a 
success that would have been impossible 
otherwise, since the original trust consisted 
largely of these and other real estate h dings 
and of railway bonds with comparatively low 
The total 


$34,158, 796.09, 


assets of the university 


income. 


amount to The original en 


dowment was $21,297.207.91, to which has 


been added through special endowments and 
special funds a total of something more than 


$800,000 aside from the educational plant. 


The total capital increase of the university 


foundation is set down as $3,489,- 
852.55. <All the 


income-bearing 


since its 
university’s funds, both in 
various 


investments and in 


educational given in complete 
detail. 


Mr. A. E. 


his first 


projects, are 


Roth, 


annual 


comptroller, also presents 


report. The educational 
policies of the university are controlled by 
The 


sity has charge of the cash and the securities 


the president. treasurer of the univer 
of the university trust and receives and dis 
funds of the board of 


under the direction of the financial committee, 


burses the trustees 
The comptroller directs the handling of the 
for the 


university 


funds set aside maintenance and 


operation of the buildings and 


grounds and of the university considered 
1 


as an educational institution, cooperating with 


board of trustees, on the one hand, and the 
president, on the other. 


The 


the buildings and equipment on the Palo Alto 


total educational plant, consisting of 
campus and the ground on which they stand, 
and the Medical Schoo] buildings and equip- 


San Francisco, is 


and grounds in 


valued at $8,259,144.54, the total 


ment 

expenditures 

for the year amounting to $2,295,037.44. 
Among matters presented by the president’s 

report as occupying attention during the year 

are the following: 

adequate 


The provision of more quarters 


for the School of Education, and the Ger- 
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Political Seience de- 
provisions for improvement in the 
Hospital in San 
a $450,000 


man, Greek, Latin and 


partments; 
Lane 


children’s ward in 


Francisco, and for the erection of 


nurses’ home there; the anonymous gift of 
$100,000, to which a similar sum has been 
added by the board of trustees, for the erec- 


tion of dining halls and rooming facilities in 
connection with the Stanford Union; a Caln- 
* a Memorial Hall on 


the sery ices of 


paign for the erection of 
the commemorate 


Stanford people in the Great War; and the 


campus to 


fi rr Con- 
the 


which is 


installation of the Stanford Home 


valescent Children in that portion of 


Stanford 


former 
still standing. All 
either been completed or are well under way. 
Wilbur 


undergraduate 


campus residence 


these projects have now 
also details 


President the plan of 


reorganization of instruction 
now being installed, which provides for divid- 
ing the offered and 


lower divisions and tells of the progress made 


instruction into upper 
during the year in the Hoover War Collection 
of books and documents in existence bearing 
on the World War, particularly with regard 
to the economic factors involved and more 
especially with reference to problems of food 


supply and control. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE SCHOLASTIC TRAINING OF EMINENT 
AMERICAN ENGINEERS. A STUDY OF A 
PROFESSIONAL GROUP 


Tue American Association of Collegiate 


Registrars, at its ninth annual meeting in 


Chicago in April, 1919, decided to take up 


some educational study which registrars, as 
custodians of college grades, would be par- 
ticularly qualified to handle. The study 


scholastic training 
This sub- 


ject was selected because there had hitherto 


determined upon was the 


of a group of eminent engineers. 


been no extensive examination of the relation 
between scholastic grades and success in engi- 
neering. 

The study is now completed. It represents 
work of those in charge in ascertaining the 
scholastic training of 730 eminent engineers. 
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It represents cooperation of the registrars 
75 colleges, technical schools and universities 
in finding the class standing upon graduation 
f 392 of the 580 engineers in this group who 
had collegiate training. The results may mod- 
erately be termed important. They supply evi- 
dence of a close correspondence between good 
scholarship in college and eminence in engi 
neering tields. 

RATING 


BASIS OF EMINENCE 


In deciding upon a list of eminent eng 
neers the arbitrary criterion was adopted of 
(a) the holding of ottice or (6) membership in 


standing committees or (c) service as repre 


sentatives of the four “ founder” engineering 

societies during the five years, 1915-1919 in- 

clusive: 

The American 
(A. SO. BE 

The American Society of 
neers (A. S. M. E.) 

The American Institute of 

neers (A. I. E. FE.) 

The American Institute of Mining and Meta! 


Society of Civil 


Mechanical Engi 


Electrical Engi 


lurgical Engineers (A. I. M. E.) 

These societies during the years covered by 
this study had an annual total of about 40,000 
Their for member 


ship eall for a high professional standard of 


members. requirements 


ability and character. Their officers and com 


mittees and representatives have in general 
been chosen because of outstanding worth. 
This basis was finally adopted as a workable 
solution of the complex problem of evaluating 
engineering success. It simplified the point 
of view by constituting professional eminence 
an arbitrary standard of engineering success. 
It met the difficulty of judgment as to pro- 
fessional eminence by listing the men chosen 
as leaders and representatives by their own 
The fact that the 
regular society procedure for five years seems 


professions. choice was 
to make it a more normal judgment than spe- 
cial balloting on the subject in any one year— 
even if balloting could be arranged. And it 
is probably judgment less vulnerable to chal- 
lenge than selections that could be made by 
any individual or committee. 











The basis has shortcomings. It leaves out 
tields. It 


which is independent of professional activity 


suecess in other ignores success 


d recognition. It tends somewhat to em- 

phasize scientific and ethical aspects. 
However, reasonable limitation is a gain. 
Highly successful engineers outside the socie- 
ties are likely to be remiss in the obligation 
which Roosevelt once declared every man owes 
The sci- 


which 


to the upbuilding of his profession. 


entific and ethical aspects are those 
most profit the nation. 

To sum up, while it does not include all of 
the eminent engineers in the United States 
this is undeniably a list of eminent engineers; 
and it is a list sufficiently large to furnish a 


significant ground for generalization. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The term eminent for the purpose of this 
study means the holding of office or standing 
committee membership or service as repre- 
sentative in the founder engineering societies 
during 1915-1919 inclusive; no distinction as 
to grade of eminence; names repeated counted 
only once. 

The term collegiate graduates means grad- 
uates of engineering schools and institutions 
of higher learning in all courses. 

The 


attended engineering schools and institutions 


term non-graduates means men who 
of higher learning for at least one year but 
who were not graduated. 

The term secondary school men means engi- 
neers who had in most eases a high-school 
education or its equivalent in private schools; 
in some cases considerably less. Precise data 
could not be obtained to classify these men as 
to exact length of scholastic training. 


The 


scholastic 


term scholarship records means the 


standing of graduates for their 
senior year in college. 
Scholastic standing is based upon rank in 


the 


Highest 20 per cent. of the class 
Second 20 per cent. of the class 
Third 20 per cent. of the class 


Fourth 20 per cent. of the class 


Lowest 20 per cent. of the class 
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The fact of graduation itself estal 


fair degree of scholast abil iy [ record 


higher degrees of scholarship it seemed 
° ’ . , * 
logical to ascertain the standing of the en 


end of their senior year 


nent engineers at the 


The main difficulty was the determinat f 
what percentage distribution of the g 
ating class to ask for. For any class other 
than the senior class the grouping mig I 


frequency 


ascertained according to a normal 
curve; percentile groupings such as 10—25 
30-25-10 or 3.5-2445-24-3.5. But for a 
selected group like engineering school seniors 
words of Dr. E. L. 


‘scientific justification for any 


there seems, in the Thorn- 


dike, to be no 
decision about the distribution.” 
Accordingly fifths were adopted as a con 


venient arbitrary rating, and scholastic stand 


ing for the senior year was ascertained and 


reported upon this basis. 


ANALYSIS AS TO SCHOLASTIC TRAINING 


Examination of the biographiec 
+ f the four fou 


OTICeS OT ur 


ties in New York disclosed that of 730 on the 


nder engineering 


eminent lis 


Training of 80 Eminent 


Engineers 


Comparison of S« holastic 


Tra ng Society Number Per C« 


Collegiate graduate 


A. 8. C. J 132 75.9 
4.8. M. I 16S 77.0 
\ I } I ] a4 
A. I. M. I 12 81.4 
All four si) 74 
Collegiate non-graduate A. S.C. I if) 
om Be. 2 f 2 
A.1. E. ] S i 
A. I. M. E. l 7.9 
All f 2.5 
Secondary echool ee su 
A.S. M. I i4 ) 
‘so 2 ) 10.5 
AI. M. } f 10.4 
\ lie Los 








A total ( f 5SO or 42.5 per cent. were grad l 


ates of engineering schools, colleges and un 
versities: 


A total of 


non-graduate } 


55 or 4.8 per cent. were collegiate 
A total of 115 or 15.8 per cent. had second 
ary-school training only. 


The results by societies are shown in Table I. 


‘WHO'S WHO” AND THE EMINENT LIST 


In view of its reputation as an honest and 
“Who’s Who in 


connection with 


intelligent register of renown, 


America” was examined in 


the eminent list which this study is 
based. It was found that, 


the professi 


upon 
f the 730 names in 
mally eminent list, 315 were in- 
nationally eminent list of 
(Volume X., 1918-19) 
task of 
other 


eluded in the 
“Who’s Who’ 
these studied. The 


and 
were finding and 
working up statistics on engineers in 
“Who’s Who’ 

Of the 315 
“Who's Who” 


list, 269 or 85.4 were collegiate graduates; 18 


was not attempted. 


included in both 


engineers 
and the Registrars’ eminent 
or 5.7 per cent. were collegiate non-graduates; 
28 or 8.8 per cent. had secondary-school train- 
ing only. 

Considering the results by engineering so- 
cieties the figures are: 

Of 76 A. S. C. E. 
Who,” 67 


graduates; 3 or 


representatives in “ Who’s 


or 88.2 per cent. were collegiate 
3.9 per cent. were collegiate 
non-graduates; 6 or 7.9 per cent. had seecond- 
ary school education only. 

Of 80 A. S. M. E. representatives in “ Who’s 
Who.” 66 or 


4 or 5.0 per cent. were collegiate 


82.5 per cent. were collegiate 
graduates; 
non-graduates; 10 or 12.5 per cent. had second- 
ary-school education only. 

Of 81 A. IL. E. E. 
Who,” 71 


graduates; 4 


representatives in “ Who’s 


or 87.6 per cent. were collegiate 


or 4.9 per cent. were collegiate 
non-graduates; 6 or 7.5 per cent. had second- 
ary-school training only. 

Of 78 A. I. M. E. 
Who,” 65 


graduates; 7 or 8.9 per cent. were college non- 


representatives in “ Who's 


or 83.3 per cent. were collegiate 


graduates; 6 or 7.7 per cent. had secondary- 


school training only. 
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It will be »bserved that the percentages 


collegiate graduates ind collegiate non-grad 
ates run higher for the 315 engineers who were 


“'Who’s Who” 


eminent list than for the 


in both and the Registrar 


730 engineers on the 


1 


: : 
Registrars’ eminent list 


COMMENT ON SCHOLASTI rRAINING 


Statistics have not been ce ympiled as to 


percentages of collegiate graduates, collegi t 
non-graduates and  secondary-school me 


among the forty-odd thousand members of t] 
four founder engineering societies. Estimates 
by the 


graduates range from 50 per cent. to SU per 


secretaries as to collegi: 


. , . 
societies 


cent., with a far lower estimated percentage 
among members fifty years of age or older 
Most of the men on the 


list are 


Registrars’ eminent 
well over fifty years. They were 
cordingly graduated in the late ’70’s, the ’80’ 
and the early ’90’s, when attendance at « 
leges and particularly at technical schools was 
small in this country. Youths with engineer 
ing ambitions then customarily began their 
careers in surveying corps and machine shops 
and railroad offices. 

In view of these facts, the figures of this 
study are significant for the high percentage 
of collegiate graduates. It is an argument for 


J 
collegiate institutions as selective and pr 
paratory agencies that, in the group consid 
ered, practically 80 per cent. of the 730 emi 
nent names are followed by collegiate degrees 

The low percentage of collegiate non-gradu 
ates is noteworthy. At ten institutions fur 
nishing the largest number of names on the 
half of 


institutions up to 


Registrars’ list slightly more than 


those who entered these 
1916 
therefore that the relation between the num 
ber of those 


classes investigated and the number of those 


were graduated. Upon the estimate 


graduating in the collegiate 


leaving college for any reason are as six to 
four, the 
would appear to be about eleven times as great 


for the collegiate graduate as for the non- 


chances of engineering eminence 


graduate. 
The product of secondary-school and prac 


tical training at its best is exemplified in the 








representatives on the Registrars’ eminent 
list. There are three times as many of them 
as of men who started but did not complete 


llegiate courses. 


ANALYSIS AS TO CLASS RATING OF GRADUATES 

Of the 580 collegiate graduates on the Reg- 
iatrars’ eminent list accurate class ratings 
were determined for 392, or more than two 
thirds. Reports can not be given on the others 
for various reasons. ‘Twenty-seven on the 
eminent list were graduated at universities 
and technical schools in Europe, and their 
records were not asked for. A number of 
American colleges did not keep records for 
the years in question. Some records were re- 
ported lost by fire or accident. Some records 
were not accurate and could not be used. 

Seventy-five collegiate institutions of the 
United States and Canada are represented in 
the total of 392 accurate records reported. 
The complete list in alphabetical order fol- 
lows: Allegheny College, Amherst College, 
Bowdoin College, srooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Brown University, Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, Clemson College, Colgate Uni- 
versity, College of the City of New York, 
Colorado College, Colorado School of Mines, 
Cooper Union, Cornell College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Dartmouth College, Delaware State 
College, Dickinson College, Drake University, 
Drexel Institute, Franklin College, George 
Washington University, Hamilton College, 
Harvard University, Hillsdale College, Johns 
Hopkins University, Lane University, Law- 
rence University, Lehigh University, Le- 
land Stanford Junior University, MeGill 
University, Marietta College, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Miami University, 
Michigan College of Mines, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Missouri School of Mines, Montana 
Agricultural College, New York University, 
Northwestern University, Oberlin College, 
Pennsylvania State College, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Rose Polytechnic Institute, Rutgers Col- 
lege, State University of Iowa, Swarthmore 
College, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Tufts 
College, Union College, University of Arkan- 
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sas, University of California, University of 
Chicago, University of Illinois, University of 
Kansas, University of Maine, University of 
Minnesota, University of Missouri, Universit 
of Nebraska, University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Rochester, University of Tem 
easee, University of Texas, University f 
Toronto, University of Vermont, University 
of West Virginia, University of Wiscons 

United States Military Academy, United 
States Naval Academy, Virginia Military 
Institute, Washington University, Wesleyan 
University, Williams College, Worcester Pols 


technic Institute, Yale University. 


RESULTS IN DETAIL 

The reports by the registrars of the fore 
going institutions upon the class standing at 
graduation of eminent engineers whose col 
legiate records were available resulted as fol 
lows: 

Of 392 men on the Registrars’ Association 
eminent list, representing all four founder so 
cieties, 

182 or 46.4 per cent. stood in the highest 
fifth of their classes scholasticallv ; 

109 or 27.8 per cent. stood in the second 
highest fifth of their classes scholastically ; 

72 or 18.3 per cent. stood in the middle fifth 
of their classes scholastically ; 

14 or 3.6 per cent. stood in the next to low 
est fifth of their classes scholastically ; 

15 or 3.8 per cent. stood in the lowest fifth 
of their classes scholastically. 

The results by engineering societies are 


shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 
Collegiate Scholarship Ratings of 392 Eminent 
Engineers 


Highest 20‘; 4053.3 5446.1 51 48.6 37 38.9 182 46.4 


Second 20 ©). 2128.0 3025.6 27 25.7 31 32.5 109 27.8 
Middle 20 %. 810.7 2420.5 19 18,1 2122.1 72.18 
Fourth 20°, 226 5 43 5 4.7| 2) 2.1) 14, 3.6 
Lowest 20°,. 4 53 4 3.4 3 28 4 4.2 15 5 
Totals mys 117 105 U5 3u2 
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could be accurately obtained, were graduates of 


Massachusetts 


Of 189 represe 
54 or 28.6 per 
69 or 36.5 per 
50 or 26.4 per 


9 or 4.7 per ce 


‘he following is a sep: 
163 other met 


whose class standing could be accurate] 


neering schoo 


107 or 65.6 ner cent. 





I oft their Classes: 
‘ + 
S or 4.9 per vere ves 
t r ¢ sses 


ENGINEERS HAVING BACHELOR S TRAINING 


Of the 392 representatives on the Registr 


. } , 1 
eminent list whose class standir r at 


ile ul 
curately obtained, forty were bachelor of arts 
or bachelor of science graduates who had 
scholastic engineering education. They r 
res nted twenty tl ree colleges, 


Of this group, 


26 or 65.0 per cent. were in the highest fift 
of their classes; 
7 or 17.5 per cent. were n the second hig 


est fifth of their classes; 

7 or 17.5 per cent. were in the middle fift 
of their classes; 
None were in the next to the lowest fifth 


} 


their classes; 


COMMENT ON CLASS RATING RESULTS 

The number and percentage results as to th: 
class ratings of the 392 men on the Registrars’ 
eminent list may be stated in other terms as 
follows: 

Nearly one half of these professionally en 
nent engineers were in the highest fifth of 
their collegiate classes upon graduation—wers 
scholastically eminent. 

Nearly three fourths of these eminent eng 
neers were in the higher two fifths of their e 
legiate classes upon graduation—were better 
than average students. 

Only one out of twenty-five of these eminent 
engineers was in the lowest fifth of his col 
legiate class—was a student who was gradu 
ated with low rank. 

The results on the totals in the four 
branches of engineering considered showed 
close correspondence. 


Practically the same proportions held 
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iwrhout for the 352 men on the eminent list sent t t he t WW) ft 
vere engineering s§ 1 and engineering four Tounder g ys : 
ge graduates societies whos I : ter i 

For the five engineering institutions named representatives hav sidered by 
where, having a total of 189 graduates Collegiate Registrars’ Associatior 
eminent list, the proportions are different Please prefix numbers he g ties 
; to the upper scholastic fifths. The second listed below to show the order that 
chest fifth leads. The middle scholastic fifth 704 #ve ™ aging the reasons - 
resentatives of these five institutions moré 7 ee 5 ; jen eae , 
: : . — , ment or promotio 
rly approach the two higher scholastic 
hs The two lower scholastic fifths have . (haracter, tegrity, res 3 ty rr 

e same low percentage of representatives in sourceruiness Ati 

these five institutions as in the other groups J eae, on a, Ce - 

Considering the forty-seven other engineer aie ‘e a _ ' 

g schools and colleges with 163 representa tity —"s 

tives on the eminent list, the proportions of —— > - aban 

se who were scholastically eminent is high Knowledge of — 

The number of those in the highest fifth of neering s - 

their classes in these institutions was mor [Technique ractise f busines 

1an twice as large as in all other fifths put | Seaniont nents than £000 a 

together. , 

T) , +2 <3 found ¢ , Plied. The character group of qualities was 
ne Same __Propormon 38 oung eS" placed highest and knowledge and techniqu 
g@ the forty representatives on the em " ° Ant 

 @ west in 945 pee cent. of the replica, Thy 

nt list who had academic training and 1 a al RM il a 6) 

scholastic engineering training. There were, ss , a 

more than twice as many who stood in the ae 

ghest scholastic fifth as in all other fifths. (aracter 240 

There were no representatives of academi Judgment 195 

training who had low scholastic rating uy] Efficiency 16.5 

craduatior Understanding of mé 15.0 7 

With the purpose of eliminating any factor Knowledg fundamentals 15.0 

which might tend to weight the result toward Techn que 19.0 

gh scholarship, statistics were made up omit i 

ting the 45 men of the 392 who hold teaching 

or college administrative positions. The clas- So decisis vote as 94.5 per cent. of 7,000 

ratings remain substantially the same: High opinions In 1 r of personal qu es as 

est fifth, 48.5 per cent.; second fifth, 29.7 per pared with purely professiona lities must 

cent.; middle fifth, 18.4 per cent.; next to low be reckoned with 

est fifth, 4.0 per cent.; lowest fifth, 4.3 per It would seem, however, from the s st 

cent. It should be said, in this connection, &tade study tl this popular 5 Over 

that most of the professors on this eminent enthusiastic in its three-to-o1 r rtions 

engineers list also have reputation as consult Knowledge of the fundames s of eng r 

ing or practising engineers. ing science 1s urse the aim of engineering 

schools. Of the engineering-scl graduate 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION INQUIRY on this eminent list 74 per cent. ranked upot 

It is interesting to consider the results of graduation the highest two fifths of r 

this study of grades in connection with an in classes and rdingly had a knowledg f 

quiry conducted in 1915 by the Carnegie engineering ‘fundamentals V t 

F yundation. The f lowing circular ] ‘tter was average: le ss tl S per t. ra d tl 
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fifths of their classes and accord- 


he west two 
had a knowledge of engineering funda- 


than the 


ng ly 


mentals sound class average. 


less 
Knowledge of the fundamentals of engineering 
is clearly more 


science, it seems safe to sav, 


important than the 15 per cent. assigned to it 
by popular engineering opinion. This opinion 
might have been distinctly different had those 
who expressed it been aware of the very high 
scholarship records of the men they elected 
to professional society leadership. 

The vote emphasizing personal qualities in 
ittesting 


engineering leaders and this study 


the intellectual powers of engineering leaders 


, 7 7 
(as shown by scholarship rank and _ later 
achievement) taken together furnish an in- 


7 


stance of positive correlation between inte 


lect and character. 
EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC ACTIVITIES 

In addition to class standing information 

was sought as to the extra-scholastic activities 

of the eminent engineers in the collegiate days. 

Registrars were asked to report specifically on 

(a) athletics, (b) literary and 

] 


engineering societies, and (¢c) social organiza 


activities in 


tions, 

Returns on these activities were received for 
about one fifth of the 
returns for 


collegiate graduates, as 


compared with more than two 
thirds on class rating. 

In order to classify results, an arbitrary 
scale of rating was adopted as follows: 

Under athleties, the rating A was assigned 
those who won letters in major sports; the rat- 
ing B, those who played on first or second 
teams; the rating (, those who played on class 
teams; the rating D, those who took some part 
in athletics. The rating FE was assigned for 
those not recorded as taking part in any form 
of athletics. 

Under 


the rating A 


literary and engineering societies, 
was assigned those who held 
offices in societies or on editorial boards of 
literary or engineering journals; the rating B, 
those 


ways; the rating C 


who actively participated in various 


those whe participated 
moderately; the rating D, those who merely 
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held membership. The rating F was ass 


for those not recorded as being members of 


engineering, literary society or similar 


ity. 


Under social organizations, the rating A 


was assigned those who held office in class 


social organizations; the rating B, those w 


were active participants in such organizations 


those moderately active 


the rating C, 
ternity membership in itself was regarded 


entitling to this rating); the rating D, thos 


who merely held membership in social or 
ganizations other than fraternities. TI 


rating EF was assigned for those not record 
as being members of any social organizatioy 
Returns were received for 178 men in regard 
regard to literary and 
and 171 in 


The distribution accord 


to athletics, 187 in 
engineering societies, regard 
social organizations. 
ing to the foregoing arbitrary ratings is showr 
in Table IV. 
TABLE IV 
Eminent Engineers 
Extra-Scholastie Activities 





Athletics Literary and Social 
Scientific 
Rating 
Ne No No 
{ 24 13.5 St) 31.5 44 25.7 
B 14 ‘9 19 10.2 11 6.4 
( 19 10.6 22 11.8 50 9.3 
D d 2.2 22 11.8 10 5.8 
ae 117 65.7 65 34.7 96 32.7 
Total..| 178 187 171 


COMMENT ON EXTRA-SCHOLASTIC ACTIVITIES 

It should be said promptly that the returns 
in regard to extra-scholastic activities were not 
satisfactory, either as to the number that could 
be reported or the completeness of those that 
were reported. The returns represent results 
only in so far as existing records, such as old 
them. In 


consequence this part of the investigation has 


year-books and class-books, show 


neither the accuracy nor the completeness of 
the results on class standing, based upon offi 
cial collegiate records. 

thirds of the 


men upon whom reports were made did not 


According to the table, two 























part in athletics, a proportion probably 


for all college students in earlier days. 


Of those who did take part, the results show 

argest percentage of men in the A rating 
good athletes 

According to the table, about two thirds of 


men upon whom reports were made took 
n literary and engineering society activi 
s: of these the largest percentage were in 
{ rating—were energetic in their activi 


\ ording to the table, about two thirds ol 


n upon whom reports were made took 
t in social affairs. The largest percentage 
moderately active; the next largest per 
ge wert energetically active. 
Conclusions can not safely be drawn from 
se extra-scholastie figures. The relatively 
number of participants and the meager 
terest in athletics in the era repre sented pre 
ide generali ation as to the influence of 
etics, particularly as applied to present 
college life when success in sports is so 
ely sought and so highly rewarded. 
figures as to all of the extra-scholastic 
ities are too indefinite for safe generali 
n. The one service they perform is by 
ntrast to impress how definite and uniform 
all groups considered are the results as 
scholastic standing. 
They thus reinforee the relationship be 
tween good scholastic work and good pro 


fessional work in engineering. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. This study supplies evidence that, « 
students who begin collegiate courses, thos 
who complete them have a much greater like 
lihood of engineering success than those who 
do not complete their courses. 

2. This study supplies evidence that, of 
students who complete collegiate courses, (a) 
those who rank high in their studies have a 
better likelihood of engineering success than 
average students, (b) those who rank low in 
their studies have a poorer likelihood of engi- 
neering success than good students and aver- 
we students. 

RayMoOND WALTERS 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING OF 7 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCI 


1S) 
»? ( 


HE 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE DEPARTMEN 


l. Pres nt kh 

lo Commissioner Ca N. Ke 
dent of the departmer ve extend 
congratulations on the complete s 
this conventior The not v prof 
and inspirational character of th 
gram bespeaks the high ideals and the s 
pre fessi I n iders p of DD Ke la 
enforced absence { I thes meet vs 
occasioned extreme t. but ( 
him most cer nh ea et ‘ 
dut 

9 § TT 

Rece il ng the Tact 1 if iit tiv 
dren in the pul . s 
taught by teachers f mited edu 
with little or no professio1 training 
without adequate educationa Vis 
deals, and recognizing the further 


of the children depends upon class-1 
ng ve Deleve that tT . tT supreme t 
ance tw secure is speed $ p ‘ 


every schoolroom in the United States a 


‘ 
1] 
iiis 
neo 


pathy with American id lo this end we 
urge the I wing measures 

First That a possibie meal be pr ded 
ind every legitimate enc rement be give 
to have teachers already in the service ext 
and improve their educational equipment and 
professional training. 

Second That e eges and universiti he 
urged ts de ts narticula ttont " rd 
encouraging mal 1 neu t | 
enter protessio! ‘ SOS d 
for the inherent v e of these ‘ 
paratory for lit nd 1 t . 
of such students being devs ec t 

The Resolut ns t nw t a)< HI 





‘ lirections, teac g be presented as 
pp tunit TO! patr t Ser ¢ nat 
crisis and that tl many desirable nd 
} { ea of t ? as . 

shown and pr em] ed it 
nd men 1 ‘ t te gy as e caret 
Wi nn ( ti t ft gy rie t I thie mo! 
idequate ' hot { tudents and 
training and of t s already in service, tl 
nd grad { I Tror ndard St ondar 
~~ | I | | t Thre moi? TY 1 arayr | rd of 
preparat hig 1 teachers shall b 
four vears of such preparatior 
We further believe in order to et 
ind stimulate higher preparation and to g 
dignit 1 desirabilit to such advanced 
protess1or tt ment that preparation be 


cit} supe! r teaching bility e ould bh 
recognized wit] dded increments of. salar 
mecreas 


} 1 1 1 
engthen the school yvear by 


‘ 


traditional nine to ten n 


session or summer quarter of additional edu 
eatior opporti nities, so as to pi du r ll the 
ugregate an offering of 48 weeks of schoo 
" ’ hi ] ? ; :¢ ? ? , ? > + 
ing. This plan facilitates the maintenance o 


vear of at least LSU 


school days with encouragement evervwhere to 
f 


lengthen the vear to 240 school davs for those 


pupils who attendance through the 


extra quarter advantageous, 


We insist it is of paramount importance ror 


the successful administration of public edu- 
cation that all Boards of Education shall have 


complete control of all their 


independent and 


| finances. 


schoo 


5. Increased Financial Support for Enlarged 
School Programs 
We observe with satisfaction the increased 


public education in the 


financial support for 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY XIII. N 


mast \ ePSDEK n the Tf t t idit 
state aid towards the state-wide equa t 
if edu ional opport tv so that rura , 
munities ma have educational lvantages 
‘ ’ } r as ‘fF, ed . 4 
ties. Nevertheless if the present progran 
public education is to be successfully di 
ped and if in addition a mor dequatt 
gram is to be provided, then fully com 
rate fTinar ia Dr is 3 Tor T I ‘ ed 
T y af iy Y 1 ’ } ] r< ot + 
idgets for the publie s : 


We reindorse the prir les of t S 
Towner edu itior bill I h has beer 
ported favorably by both the House of Rep 


and the senate We bi ‘ve adn 


istrative procedure requires that many of t] 


sentatives 


educational agencies now uncoordinated n 

national government be organized in a sing 
executive department and we maintain that 
the dignity of the profession be recog 


by placing the head of that department in tl 

Cabinet of the President. 
We hold that long establi 

the federal 


education within the states should be e 


rovernment 


tinued, and that the authorization of an ap 


propriation by the Smith-Towner bill f 


+i 


removal of illiteracy, for the Americanizati 


foreign-born, for the equalization of 


of the 


educational opportunities, are not only neces 


sary in the present crisis but are also cor 


St securely estab 


pletely in accord with our m 


lished American practise. We eall esper lal 


attention to the fact that the bill express 


provides, and that the organization, adminis 


; 


tration and supervision of the schools, aided 


by the provision of the act, shall be exercised 


exclusively by the legally 


State 


constituted 


and local educational authorities. 


yn A ssociation 


i. The National Educa 


Resolved: That the Department of Superin- 


tendence reafiirms its full allegiance to the 


National Education Association and records 
essential and 


Association. 


its intention of remaining an 


Nation: l 


integral part of the 








